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Christian might have combined the thought of the seed of the woman 
(Gen. 3:15, understood collectively) with the picture of a son of man 
at the throne of God, and Michael standing "for the children of thy 
people" (found in Dan. 7:13 and 12:1). To our thought such a view 
is much more probable than that the author of our Apocalypse know- 
ingly constructed these symbols out of fragments of heathen mythol- 
ogy. Whatever mythological elements one may discover in the 
dragon of Rev. 12, the author of the Apocalypse need have known no 
more than he could have derived from such sources as the ideals sug- 
gested in Isa. 27 : 1 ; 51:9; Ezek. 29:3; 32 : 2, and the symbolic beasts 
depicted in the book of Daniel. 

As for the ultimate solution of the problems of the Apocalypse, it 
may perhaps be said that Bousset's position points possibly in the 
right direction. Rejecting the theories of compilations and redactions, 
one may indeed recognize in the author of the Apocalypse a rare con- 
structive genius, who truly received revelations of God. He freely 
appropriated whatever of current traditions and apocalyptic fragments 
served his purpose ; but more than from all other sources he found in 
the Hebrew Scriptures his principal ideals. There is no conspicuous 
figure or symbol in the book but has its parallel or suggestion some- 
where in the Old Testament. The last word in exposition of this won- 
derful prophecy has not yet been spoken, nor will any one contributor 
ever be credited with the final solution of its mysteries. 

Milton S. Terry. 
Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, 111. 



Introduction to the History of the Church of England. 
By H. O. Wakeman, M.A. 3d edition. London : Riving- 
ton, Percival & Co. ; New York : The Macmillan Co., 1897. 
Pp. xx + 505, cloth. $2. 

The author brings to his task an ecclesiastical theory which shapes 
and colors the entire narrative. In his selection of material, estimate 
of persons, and criticism of movements he is constantly the creature of 
the school to which he belongs — a school so completely owning his 
mind and pen that not a thought nor a line ever wanders. The desire 
to be an adequate and impartial historian is everywhere subordinated 
to the set purpose to serve the holy cause to which he has consecrated 
himself. This striking exhibition of the all-dominating influence of 
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an ecclesiastical notion gives the book its chief interest and value. 
One can here read the history of the Church of England through 
the spectacles of an intelligent and uncompromising high-church 
devotee. 

With all his soul Mr. Wakeman believes in the Catholic church. 
Beginning in New Testament times, it has preserved its integrity 
through the centuries. It is a visible structure — a corporate body or 
corporation — whose entity or essence is found in the episcopate. Every- 
thing centers in and is dependent on the bishop. No bishop, no church. 
The line of bishops has come down in unbroken succession from the 
apostles. If by some accident the line had been broken all would have 
been ruined. These bishops are vitally important personages. They 
are the divinely instituted conduits of grace. Only through them is 
the priesthood maintained, and without the priesthood the sacraments 
are invalid. These priests can work marvelous changes in human souls 
through the use of bread, wine, and water. They can regenerate a 
baby or an adult by sprinkling a few drops of water on the forehead. 
A moral change in the subject of baptism is wrought by the sacrament. 
The operations of the Holy Ghost are tied to the outward ordinance, 
which is a channel of grace along which the blessings of adoption and 
renewal flow. We have here "the creation of a new heart, new affec- 
tions, new desires, an actual birth from above, a gift coming down from 
God through baptism, through the operation of water and the Holy 
Spirit." If the subject of this "actual birth from above" willfully sins 
after baptism he forfeits and loses the life imparted, and can only regain 
it through the "sacrament of confession and absolution." God has 
empowered the priest to look into the case, and to relieve those who 
open their griefs to him. This priest-physician imposes the needful pen- 
ance, and afterwards declares God's absolving sen tence — thereby effac- 
ing the past. The one legitimate and sufficient remedy for the troubled 
conscience is the confessional. Upon this regenerating and absolving 
priest the people are still farther dependent through his mysterious 
and effective manipulating of bread and wine. The Lord's Supper is 
not a mere commemorative rite, nor a subjective presence of Christ in 
the soul of the worthy receiver, but " the bread and wine offered and 
consecrated in the liturgy or service of the holy eucharist are by con- 
secration made to be truly and really the body and blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." " As to the manner in which the body and blood comes 
to be thus present in the sacrament," the Roman Catholic is foolish 
enough to speculate and philosophize, while the Anglo-Catholic neither 
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affirms nor denies, "except that it is in an ineffable and spiritual man- 
ner." Only a priest, however, can bring about this mysterious change, 
and only a priest can offer the eucharistic sacrifice, and upon the 
priest, therefore, are the people dependent for the benefits of the 
" altar." 

Mr. Wakeman belongs to the dominant party in the Church of 
England — the party which believes in the holy Catholic church, the 
apostolic succession of the episcopate, baptismal regeneration, priestly 
absolution, the real presence of our Lord in the eucharist, the eucha- 
ristic sacrifice. " Lord Halifax, the president of the English Church 
Union, is able to say, without contradiction from the thirty-six thousand 
members of that society, that there is now no difference of sentiment 
or opinion between themselves and the Church of Rome." Cardinal 
Vaughan is able to say : " The sacramental power of orders, the real 
presence, the daily sacrifice, auricular confession, prayers and offices for 
the dead, belief in purgatory, the invocation of the blessed virgin and 
the saints, religious vows, and the institution of monks and nuns — the 
very doctrines stamped in the Thirty-nine -Articles as fond fables and 
blasphemous deceits — all these^are now openly taught from a thousand 
pulpits in the establishment, and as heartily embraced by as many 
crowded congregations." It is from the point of view of this party 
that Mr. Wakeman has written his history. One who wishes to see how 
English church history looks when seen by a thoroughgoing sacer- 
dotalist and sacramentarian will find this treatise excellently suited to his 
purpose. 

The British church, whose origin is shrouded in obscurity, though 
"poor and struggling," nevertheless "possessed bishops," and so "was 
a duly settled and regularly organized branch of the Catholic church." 
It was not through this church, however, that the English were des- 
tined to be Christianized, but rather through one who came from 
"distant Rome under the humble cowl of a monk." Augustine won 
the king of Kent, and numerous converts. " It was necessary that the 
growing church should have a bishop. Augustine accordingly applied 
to the Church of Gaul for episcopal orders." With the obtaining of 
these orders " the infant Church of England began to be. Ubi episco- 
pus, ibi ecclesia. By the consecration of Augustine Christianity in 
Kent had ceased to be merely a mission sent by Gregory, the bishop 
of Rome. It had become an integral and independent branch of the 
Catholic church." The pope sent the pall to Augustine, and directed 
him, "though he had no possible right to do so, to place the Celtic 
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church under his authority as archbishop." According to Wakeman 
the essence of the church consists in orders, Ubi episcopus, ibi ecclesia, 
but, according to Irenaeus, Ubi Spiritus, ibi ecclesia. According to 
Wakeman, Augustine's consecration as bishop freed him from the 
authority of the Roman pontiff, but, according to Augustine himself, 
it only placed him under deeper obligations. If ever there was a man 
who, in his private life and in his official capacity, submitted absolutely 
to Rome and brought the converts he made and the church he organ- 
ized into absolute obedience to the holy Roman see, that man was the 
first archbishop of Canterbury. 

On the eve of the Council of Whitby, A. D. 664, Celtic Christianity 
prevailed over five-sixths of Christian Britain. Only one-sixth was 
Roman and papal. Whitby subordinated Celtic to Roman Christianity, 
and ultimately brought the entire island under the authority of the see 
of Peter. In this decision of Whitby Wakeman rejoices. "If the 
English church was to be a great national force it must be united and 
organized," and this could only be "by preferring Catholic tradition to 
local custom." " Roman tradition and papal authority were the forces 
which were to consecrate the barbarian world to the service of Christ, 
and the decision of Whitby meant that the Church of England had 
determined to take her part in that noble work." 

Whitby gave the church "unity of observance," while "unity of 
administration" came through Theodore, whom the pope made arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in A. D. 668. He gave each "bishop a definite 
law to enforce and a definite area in which to enforce it." This Theo- 
dore got into trouble with Bishop Wilfrid, " who appealed straight to 
the pope, and left for Rome to urge his cause at the apostolic see.' 
"By appealing to the pope he did not in the least intend to maintain, 
as a matter of principle, the supremacy of the Roman pontiff over the 
domestic affairs of the Church of England." Still it cannot be for- 
gotten that he returned from Rome " armed with a papal bull drawn 
up in due legal form directing his reinstatement in his old diocese," and 
that after many vicissitudes of fortune he secured his reinstatement. 

" The Normans were impressed with the imposing character of the 
papal claims, and accepted them wholesale." " The Norman conquest 
of England greatly increased the power of the pope over the English 
church." "Foreign clergy, accustomed to accept the doctrine of papal 
supremacy without question, received all the higher posts." 

After the Norman conquest and until the Reformation the Church 
of England had a hard time in maintaining her independence. 
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"Threatened by the tyranny of a strong and wicked king she called to 
her aid the power of a masterful and greedy pope. Ruined by papal 
exactions, abused by papal misgovernment, she turned in her need to 
implore the protection of a powerful and ambitious king." The fact 
to be remembered is that, though " ever shifting uneasily from one 
horn of the dilemma to the other," she succeeded in preserving her 
liberties intact. Neither king nor pope was able to wrest from her her 
independence, and through all those dark and troubled times the 
Church of England never lost her autonomy. She remained the Church 
of England still, though at times "sucked dry like an orange by king, 
and then by pope, and then by pope and king combined." 

Through many trials she was able to maintain herself as "an inte- 
gral and independent branch of the Catholic church" down to the 
dawn of the Protestant Reformation. Since that time new foes have 
arisen, which she has been able successfully to withstand Prior to 
the advent of Luther she was in peril from popery; since his advent 
from Protestantism. "A Protestant is one who holds religious opin- 
ions and principles in sympathy with those of the reformation move- 
ment of the sixteenth century, either in its Lutheran, Zwinglian, or 
Calvinistic forms." A Catholic is one who holds "religious opinions 
and principles in sympathy with those which had been dominant in the 
church in previous centuries." 

From Augustine to Henry VIII "the supremacy of the pope as 
essential to the existence of the church " was the doctrine under dis- 
pute. In the reign of Henry the true doctrine gained ascendency, that 
" the bishop of Rome hath not by Scripture any greater authority in 
England than any other foreign bishop." There is no truth whatever 
in the assertion that Henry abolished the papal church in England and 
established a new church, partly royal, partly Protestant. "There never 
was, in any true sense of the word, a papal church in England ; but 
for nine hundred years there had been planted in England the Catholic 
church of Christ." It is a cause for shame and grief that "a break in 
the unity of Christendom resulted from the action taken by England 
and by Rome, which even now is among the greatest of hindrances to the 
effective presentation of the gospel both to the heathen and to the 
educated." 

The Protestant revolt under Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin was a 
much more serious matter, and the Church of England has had a ter- 
rific struggle to maintain the Catholic faith against the doctrines and 
polity of these errorists. It was the continental reformers who 
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"invented the doctrine of the churches to supersede that of the 
Church." They even "overthrew the Church in their anger, and manu- 
factured for themselves a new theology and a new organization." 
" Luther broke away from the Church and promulgated a new doctrine 
of the ministry." Zwingli, by his anti-sacramental doctrines, "struck 
at the very foundations of Catholic theology and eviscerated the sacra- 
ments of mystery and power." Calvin derived the beginning of Chris- 
tian life from the special election of some by God instead of from the 
grace offered to all in baptism, repudiated the real presence of our 
Lord in the holy eucharist and substituted the congregation of the 
elect for the visible church of Christ." The Anabaptists were "reli- 
gious enthusiasts who exaggerated the Lutheran doctrine of justification 
by faith only into a denial of the efficacy of the sacramental system 
and of all religious organization." It was against this revolt of 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin and the rest against the faith and organiza- 
tion of the Catholic church that the Church of England had to con- 
tend. Many of her own children were corrupted by these errors, but 
over them she ultimately gained the victory. 

In the reign of Henry VIII the break with Rome occurred. His 
redeeming trait was that, though he was a "suspicious and revengeful 
tyrant," he had " no sympathy whatever with Protestantism either in 
its German or Swiss form." Beyond his repudiation of the authority 
of the pope it was his policy to make a constitutional, doctrinal, and 
ceremonial reform of "proved abuses only" — the test being the faith 
and practice of the undivided church. His chief minister, Wolsey, 
though a "pluralist bishop and the father of an illegitimate family, 
was neither personally irreligious nor regardless of the need of ecclesi- 
astical reform." " He was the last and the most splendid of the 
church reformers of the Middle Ages." 

Cranmer was one of those men "against whom history would not 
have had one word to say had he never been taken from the 
seclusion of university life." Unfortunately an evil fortune suddenly 
raised him into public place. He was as wax in the hands of the 
stronger men by whom he was surrounded. " He claimed for bishops 
simply appointed by the crown the same powers as those consecrated 
by the church." "As long as Henry VIII lived his deference for the 
king saved him from going much further in the direction of Lutheran- 
ism than the advocacy and practice of clerical marriage and a 
leaning towards the doctrine of justification by faith only." A little 
later "a modified form of Calvinism" appeared to him as "the very 
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quintessence of truth." He grew at last to be a " Calvinist on the 
doctrine of the eucharist and a Lutheran on the doctrine of the min- 
istry." It was through him that the " parish churches of England were 
reduced to the level of Calvinistic meeting-houses, and filled with the 
cold glare of clear glass and whitewash." 

William Tyndale was in sympathy with Cranmer, and as far as he 
from being a good Catholic. He made a translation of the New Testa- 
ment into English. "Not content with giving a Zwinglian bias to his 
translation, he prefixed to the parts as they issued from the press pref- 
aces strongly attacking the Church and its system, and advocating the 
views of Zwingli." 

Bishop Gardiner, on the other hand, was "a man of character and 
weight, deeply attached to Catholic theology and practice, a stanch and 
learned adherent of mediaeval methods and principles, without any 
sympathy whatever for Protestantism." It was because he preached 
before King Edward "in defense of the doctrine of the real presence" 
that he was committed to prison. 

Things went to the bad very rapidly under Edward VI. " An effort 
was made to construct a new theology for the Church of England and 
to alter her formularies in accordance with it." 

The first prayer book, 1549, was a revision of service books then in 
use, and was designed to make the services "simple, congregational, 
scriptural, and primitive." "The book was instinct with the spirit of 
the Catholic church." The second prayer book, 1552, was a "revision 
in a Protestant direction." Cranmer, under the influence of Martyr 
and Bucer, and the "self-assertive aggressiveness of men like Hooper, 
Home, Knox, and the gospelers," took the heart out of the first 
book. Especially is this true of the "office of holy communion." 
" This was the first formulary ever issued by the Church of England 
from the wording of which men might legitimately deduce the doctrine 
that the English church did not necessarily teach the real presence of 
our Lord in the eucharist." " It marks the extreme point to which the 
Church of England ever went in the direction of compromise with 
those who held Zwinglian or Calvinistic views." By the revision 
"room had been found within the pale of the English church for 
Cranmer and Hooper and Edward VI, as well as for Gardiner, Tuns- 
tall, and Elizabeth." 

It was in this reign that Bishop Ridley " made an attack upon altars," 
and ordered them replaced in his diocese by "movable wooden 
tables." Then Edward's council followed Ridley's example and 
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issued orders to all the bishops to have all altars taken away. " This 
destruction of the altars was the first direct step taken by the govern- 
ment against the doctrine of the real presence of our Lord in the 
eucharist. It was an attack upon the central doctrine of the church. 
It cut at the very core of the spiritual life of the nation." 

Edward VI was succeeded by Mary Tudor, and " Mary Tudor was 
the first Roman Catholic sovereign of England. She accepted to the 
full the universal headship of the pope." Her ecclesiastical advisers 
were in sore straits. Gardiner, Bonner, Tunstall, Heath, and the rest 
had always striven to maintain the Catholic faith. On the contrary, 
" Cranmer, Ridley, Hooper, and Knox had done much to compromise 
the position of the Church of England by making an attack upon the 
historical creed of the church in two most important particulars — the 
doctrine of the eucharist and the doctrine of the ministry." Mary's 
ministers "preferred the presence of Philip of Spain to that of the Ger- 
man or Swiss reformer, and the papacy of Rome to that of Geneva." 

Elizabeth "was strongly and intelligently attached to the doctrine 
and organization of the Catholic church. Lutheran and Calvinistic 
opinions had no attractions for her whatever." "The men on whom she 
had to rely for the government of the church " were so corrupted by 
these opinions that the queen found it impossible to restore the prayer 
book of 1549. Even the revision of 1552 was to them "tolerable 
only until something more thorough could be obtained." To the con- 
summate ability of Elizabeth, therefore, must be attributed the preserva- 
tion of the Church of England from complicity with that "travesty of 
Christianity" which goes under the name of Calvinism, for her bish- 
ops "were tainted with the Swiss opinions they had contracted on their 
travels in the days of Mary." She plainly enough saw that " it was impos- 
sible to combine a Calvinistic church theology, resting on the doctrine 
of election with the Catholic church theology, resting on the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration." Elizabeth, therefore, by the aid of Whitgift 
and the Court of High Commission, undertook a "policy of repres- 
sion" towards those who "mistook the teaching of Calvin for the 
teaching of Christ." 

It is not needful to follow the fortunes of the Church of England 
through the reigns of the Stuarts and the Hanoverians. We know, 
in advance what Wakeman will say about Charles I and the Long Par- 
liament and Laud and Cromwell and the restoration and William 
III and the latitudinarians and Methodism and the evangelicals 
and the Oxford movement. At last in the " high-church revival of 
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the present century is seen the complete reaction against the Protestant 
movement of the sixteenth century .... the repudiation of the teach- 
ing and the systems of Zwingli, Luther, and Calvin." At last, just as 
the twentieth century is about to dawn, we have in high churchism 
" the restoration of the Church of England to the position which it 
held when Edward VI came to the throne." At last, after three hun- 
dred and fifty years of struggle and vibration in the ecclesiasticism, 
ceremonialism, and sacramentarianism of the advanced ritualists of the 
established church, "the balance is restored to the point which it had 
reached when foreign Protestantism began seriously to influence the 
English reformation." 

Mr. Wakeman has written an exceedingly interesting book. In 
spite of its "Catholic" point of view, it is full of valuable information. 
The style is remarkably clear and elegant. It does not surprise us that 
it reached its third edition within three months after publication. Here 
is a book which high-church people can read with infinite delight, 
low-church people with gnashing of teeth, Protestants with incred- 
ulous smiles, and Romanists with curiosity and derision. 

ERr B. Hulbert. 
The University of Chicago. 
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The title of Dr. Ludlow's book may justify, to some extent, the 
introduction of much matter which seems foreign to the principal 
subject, but one cannot escape the conviction that many things are 
unnecessarily and improperly brought into connection with the crusades. 



